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tion of works by District boards, to which it contributes from funds placed at its disposal by the Local Government The appointment of Sanitary Engineers was an important outcome of the orders of 1888. They are now employed in all large Provinces to draw up and supervise the execution of sanitary projects, and are the technical advisers of the Sanitary boards In 1898, after long discussion with the Local Governments, the Government of India issued fresh orders for the encouragement of sanitary progress. While recognizing the need for proceeding with great caution in imposing reform on the rural population, the Governor-General-in-Council emphasised the importance of the duties of the Civil Surgeon as health officer of the District, and urged the desirability of gradually substituting a better trained agency for the subordinate supervising staff of the Vaccination department. Considerable progress has been made in some Provinces on these lines. The system in the Bombay Presidency differs from that in force elsewhere in that, as already stated, the Civil Surgeon is not concerned with the sanitation of the Districts, which are grouped in circles, each under the charge of a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. The Indian Plague Commission of 1898 criticized the existing organization of the Sanitary department, and in further improvement is now under consideration,
Kwral            Only one-fourteenth of the population of British India live
sanitation, wjthin municipal limits, and the problem of rural sanitation involves, therefore, the health of tiic great bulk of the inha bitants. When sanitary reform in India received its first impetus from the investigation of the Royal Commission of 1863, there was practically no organization for the prosecution of sanitary work outside the Presidency towns. The villagers dwelt in complete indifference to their unhealthy surroundings, and virulent epidemics raged unchecked and almost unknown to the authorities* Since then progress has been slow, and in commensurate with the thought and labour that have been bestowed on the subject. The reason lies in the apiihy of Iba people and the tenacity with which they cling to domestic cm toms injurious to health. While the inhabitants of the plain* of India are on the whole distinguished for personal ckanlintii, the sense of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. Great improvements have been effected in many places; but the village house is still often ill-ventilated and over^j>opuitt^d; the village site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; and the tittup tanks polluted, and used indiscriminately for bathing, cooking.